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PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS 


| VBS at Kazhakuttam 


With More Little Visits with 
God, by A. H. Jahsmann and M. P. 
Simon, you've got a good start. This 
brand-new family devotional book 
helps your children see that being a 
Christian is an everyday job that in- 
cludes telling the truth and helping 
Mom, as, well as taking a playmate 
to Sunday school. 


Familiar incidents in family life, 
discussion questions exploring devo- 
tional themes, suggested Bible read- 
ings, and prayers give your family 
a full, rich devotional plan. If you’ve 
used the popular Little Visits with 
God, you'll know what a help More 
Little Visits with God will be in the 
Christian training of your children. 
Line drawings. $3.00. 


The new book, More Little Visits with God, is by the 
same authors and illustrator as the best seller Little Visits with 
God, used for devotions in 100,000 homes. 


Now MORE LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


As a Christian parent you want to invite Christ into your 
home. You want your youngsters to grow up with Christian 
love and behavior as much a part of their lives as eating and 


If you do not have the first Jahsmann-Sir 
devotional. book, send for Little Visits \ 
God ($3.00 — Order No. 6W1055) w 
you order the new volume, More Little Vi 
with God ($3.00 — Order No. 6W108C 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Luther’s “Anti-Semitism” 


Slander, like poison ivy, dies hard. Slander against a great man, 
particularly a great man of God, dies still harder because the devil 
will promote it. 

Luther has been slandered ever since he posted his Ninety-five 
Theses. In recent times he has been charged with gross anti-Semi- 
tism, and his tract “Of the Jews and Their Lies” is cited as evi- 
dence. What is the truth concerning this allegation? 

“His [Luther’s] position was entirely religious and in no respect 
racial,” writes Roland H. Bainton, Luther research expert of Yale 
Divinity School. A ranking German scholar, Erich Vogelsang, de- 
clares, “For Luther the Jewish question was first and last the Christ- 
question.” It grieved Luther that the Jewish people had rejected 
Jesus as the Christ of God. 

To Luther the cross of Christ was the very first consideration. 
What St. Paul wrote at his time, Luther observed in his own day: 
To the Jews the cross is a scandal. Paul also said that Christ cruci- 
fied is folly to Gentiles; Luther concurred, but this does not make 
Luther anti-Gentile. ; 

Luther believed that the Jews based their hope of heaven on 
their pride of race, their keeping of the Jewish laws, their position 
as “the chosen people of God.” This was contrary to what he had 
found in the Scriptures — in God’s sight there is no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile and no boasting of the Law. Luther’s 
quarrel with the Jews was mainly theological. 

Luther’s condemnation of the Jews (how he flayed his fellow 
Germans as well as the Jews!) also had a socio-civic note. He 
believed that the Jews were charging exorbitant interest. He saw 
unrestricted interest rates bringing ruin to many debtors, helpless 
in the hands of Jewish “usurers.” Luther denounced such capi- 
talistic exploitation and called on the state to regulate interest rates 
for the common welfare. 


Usury, however, was not the primary reason for the Reform- 
er’s outspoken censure of the Jews, as Heinrich Bornkamm, Lu- 
ther scholar of the University of Heidelberg, points out. They were 
“blasphemers and profaners of the dear Savior,” Luther said. This 
assertion does not make him anti-Semitic. 

Again, Luther worked with Jewish writings, the books of the 
Old Testament. When he wrote, “I tried to make Moses so Ger- 
man that no one would suspect that he was a, Jew,” he was not 
belittling the Jews. He meant that he translated the first five books 
of the Bible in such a way that no one would call his translation 
Hebraic and not German. 

Nor can Luther be held responsible for German absolutism. 
Gordon Rupp, England’s outstanding student of Luther, has repu- 
diated that idea. [Emil Brunner, too, in his Divine Imperative 
(p. 688, n. 33) scotches the thought that Luther is to be saddled 
with this fault. Both Rupp and Brunner are non-Lutherans. Their 
word ought to carry weight. 

Hence the harsh judgments against Luther pronounced by 
William L. Shirer in his best seller, The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, are not justified. Did this brilliant observer and. writer — 
though not an expert on Luther’s thought — allow himself to be 
misled by Third Reich propagandists? They tried to make Luther 
a private hero of the German race, a man of mark whose views 
coincided with those of Nazi leaders. They tried to use Luther 
as a tool for their anti-Semitism and authoritarianism. Shirer did 
not, it seems, detect this propagandistic device and thus perpetuated 
an old piece of slander against Luther’s good name. 

Indeed, Luther condemned the Jews, but not as a race or as 
a people; he condemned them because they rejected Christ. 

St. Louis, Mo. CaRL S. MEYER 
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ictured on these two pages is 
a “dynamic and growing aspect 
of our India Gospel work,” ac- 
cording to Lawrerice C. Meinzen. 
chairman of the India Evangetical Lu- 
theran Church publicity committee. 

The picture story, submitted “with 
great joy” by Mr. Meinzen, was pre- 
pared by T. Silvanus, clerk of the Tri- 
vandrum City Municipal Court. Mr. 
Silvanus helped conduct the vacation 
Bible school at the Gospel Church in 
Kazhakuttam, a congregation financed 
and developed by Lutheran laymen. 

“This lay worker,” says Mr. Mein- 
zen, “typifies the corps of men and 
women of our India Lutheran Church 
who in many quiet ways work in the 
power of the Holy Spirit to strengthen 
the existing flock and to witness to non- 
Christians in their areas. 

“If our church in Kerala State could 
multiply in the number of this type of 
volunteer worker, it would easily be- 
come the sturdiest church in this part 
of India, operating on the most minimal 
outside subsidy consistent with its mis- 
sionary obligation.” 

A personal letter accompanying the 
picture story mirrors “the intense per- 
sonal involvement of. Mr. Silvanus and 
his people in the Word and Christian 
witness,” Mr. Meinzen notes. 

In his letter Mr. Silvanu§ -writes. of 
observing the VBS conducted by the 
Mannantala congregation, where “more 
than a hundred children (most were 
non-Christians) had a chance of hear- 
ing about Jesus.” 

He also writes: “We are still more 
glad to inform you that we had the 
Lord’s Supper at 4 P. M. on 14-5-1961 
in our Lutheran Gospel Church, Kaz- 
hakuttam. The Holy Service was con- 
ducted by Rev. J. C. James of Chenka- 
vila. Thank God!” 

(As Mr. Silvanus wrote his letter, Vic- 
toria James, M. D., daughter of Pastor 
James, was en route to St. Louis, Mo., 
for study at the Lutheran Hospital in 
that city. On her return to India she 
will serve as medical missionary at the 
Ambur Lutheran Hospital.) 
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SINGING CLASS. 
At the VBS of Gos- 
pel Church, Kaz- 
hakuttam, South 
India, April 17 to 
27, 1961, P.. K. 


Das writes on the — 


blackboard a sum- 
mary of a hymn 


stanza, then sings. a 
it to his pupils line : 


by. line. 


« 


FIRST TIME. ae listen to moe teacher 
unusual eagerness. Many are hearing Chri 
hymns for the first time. 


BUSYWORK. Bible verses already memorized are cut out of 
leaflets and pasted into the pupils’ notebooks. 


IENE POINTERS. Children of the village 
ourses in hygiene. Mr. Silvanus is teach- 
Diseases Spread by Flies and Their Preven- 


oF 


Flies are ‘‘not few here,’ he explains. 


FLANNELGRAPH LESSON: 
New fo village churches, 
flannelgraph pictures cap- 
ture the attention of the 
pupils, according to Mr. 
Das. The pictures illustrate 
“The Suffering and Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus.” 


UP. GAMES. During the recreation period 
boys are having their own games. ‘‘The 
inside the circle, S. Selva Raj,’’ says Mr. 
inus, “is trying to catch hold of C. George, 
is running outside.” 


MAP LESSON. Mr. Silvanus uses 
a map of Palestine and. the 
blackboard to show where the 
Savior lived, suffered, and died 
for the salvation of all men. 


SHORT 
STORY 
WE hh 
A 
POINT 


BY ARTHUR F. KATT 


n five verses St. Luke tells a 
short story with a point. The 
characters, in the order of their 
appearance, are: Jesus, Mar- 
tha, and Mary. 

Jesus, it appears, had visited 
before at the Bethany home of 
these two sisters and their 
brother Lazarus. Here Jesus 
felt quite at home. Here He 
could relax and rest, assured of 
quiet, friendship, and hospi- 
tality. 


Mary Listens 


After Martha had “received Jesus 
into her house,” she at once got busy 
to make things comfortable for her 
Guest. She hurried to put the guest 
room in order, then began making 
preparations for a special meal. 

Meanwhile Mary entertained Jesus. 
She “sat at Jesus’ feet,” listening to 
Him. What He said was not mere chit- 
chat. Whenever the Son of God spoke, 
gracious words proceeded from His 
lips, words of life and salvation. Soon 
Mary was so deeply engrossed in what 
Jesus was telling her that she forgot 
everything else. What could be more 
important than listening to Jesus? 


Martha Fusses 


Martha wasn’t “getting in” on the 
conversation. She was out in the kitchen 
— fussing. So many things had to be 
done to entertain her extraordinary 
Guest. An ordinary meal wouldn’t do; 
she was going all out, attending to many 
things at once. 

The terms used for Martha’s activity 
describe a woman working herself into 
a dither on the inside while tiring her- 
self outwardly. Martha did not mean 
to slight the Lord. What she did was 
for Jesus alone. She probably worked 
all the faster to join Jesus and Mary as 
quickly as possible. Much of her fret- 
fulness may have resulted from her 
eagerness to enjoy what Mary was en- 
joying. At any rate, Martha dearly 
loved the Lord Jesus. To think differ- 
ently about her is not to understand 
her at all. 

Something Gives 


At last Martha had worked herself 
into such a frenzy that she could stand 
it no longer. Something had to give. It 
irked her that Mary had left her to 
carry on alone. 

Jesus, too, might have taken some 
notice. He might have said: “Mary, 
help your sister get dinner ready! Then 
you can both come and listen.” 

With such thoughts in mind Martha 
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burst into the living room and 
Jesus: “Lord, do You not care ti 
sister has left me to serve alon 
her then to help me!” 


“Martha! Martha!” 


Only Martha was ruffled. Maa 
quiet and calm; so was Jesus. “Ms 
Martha,” He said, “you are anxio) 
troubled about many things.” 

Jesus is kind and understandin 
would say: “Martha, you are got 
a great deal of trouble for Me. | 
think that I do not appreciate 
concern. But really, I do not exp 
this. Look, Martha, I’ve come ta 
you, not only Mary, but also 
have a message for both of you 
you are missing it. You are | 
other things, things much less ti 
tant, distract you. Now you are fi 
and not at all benefited by My visé 

“The Son of Man came not 
served but to serve, and to give 
life as a ransom for many. I 
into your house to minister to 
needs, not to have you minister to 
One thing is needful. And wk 
that? It’s none of the many thing: 
are doing; it’s the one thing Mc 
doing. Mary has chosen the good 
tion, which shall not. be taken 
from her.” 


The Lord Was Right 


What do you think happened? 
Bible does not say, but we can as 
that Martha realized her grave mi 
and humbly accepted Jesus’ gentle 
rection. The Lord was right. | 
always right, so right. : 

Most likely Martha at once lef 
pots and pans, sat down next t 
sister, and endeavored to make u 
lost time. No further word of H 
caped her now. 


By Listening 


Why can we assume that? Be 
only a short time later, when Jesu 
occasion to talk to these two < 
again, there was not the least ir 
tion of any strained relationship. — 
Jesus told them on this earlier 
bolstered their faith for what was 
to happen — the death of their b1 
Lazarus. Jesus’ words of comfort 1 
sisters presupposed earlier instruc 

Several months later it was pa 
larly Martha’s faith which lo 
bright and strong. Confidently sh 
clared, “Lord, if You had been 
my brother would not have died.” 
even greater confidence she a 
“And even now I know that wh: 
You ask from God, God will give 
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Jesus assured her, “Your brother 
ise again,” she at once gave ex- 
yn to her unfaltering faith, “I 
that he will rise again in the res- 
ion at the Last Day.” 

en Jesus declared, ‘I am the Res- 
ion and the Life; he who believes 
, though he die, yet shall he live; 
Vhoever lives and believes in Me 
never die’ and then asked, “Do 
elieve this?” Martha unflinchingly 
ssed, “Yes, Lord; I believe that 
are the Christ, the Son of God.” 
ttha’s emphatic utterances indi- 
that she had come to such an ex- 
t knowledge of the saving truth 
tening to Jesus. 


The Best Moments 


s His message to Martha come 
gh—to you? That’s why this 
story was written. 

ere is a time for work and service, 
sure, but there is also a time for 
ation and prayer. Don’t crowd 
day so full of “many things” that 
jon’t have time for “the one thing 
ul”! 

e best moments of each day should 
arly and faithfully be devoted to 
reading and prayer. If “the one 
needful” is done in family wor- 
children learn to realize: “We are 
tians, living in a Christian home! 
ure all in on this, father, mother, 
ill of us, as children of God whom 
_ loves!” 

en “the one thing needful” is done 
- day, the rest of the day will be 
different. Parental discipline and 
ince will be made easier and more 
five. Your cares, worries, sorrows 
be replaced by confident trust, joy 
sart, and hope of spirit. Problems 
be solved. Weakness will give way 
rength. : 


Every Sunday in Church 


,0ve all, begin each week with wor- 
in the house of God. Regularly 
the message of salvation through 
Jlood of Jesus. “He who is of God 
; the words of God,” says Jesus. 
also says, “My sheep hear My 
+”? Christians attend public wor- 
as a matter of principle. They do 
jespise preaching and God's Word 
hold it sacred and gladly hear and 
. it, as God’s Third Commandment 
ires. They do not let other “things” 
n their way. 

aristians bring their children to 
ch (not merely to Sunday school) 
they may learn this is “the thing” 
expects them to do on Sundays. 
in up a child in the way he should 
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go, and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it.” 

As you need God’s Word every day, 
so you need divine worship every week. 
You never know when you may need 
the very message you would otherwise 
miss. Little did Martha and Mary think 
they would so soon need all the com- 
fort they could wring out of Jesus’ 
words, that they would need all the 
faith and hope His words had engen- 
dered and strengthened in their hearts. 


Your Last Sunday on Earth 


Nor do you know what will happen 
tomorrow. “Do not boast about to- 


morrow, for you do not know what a 
day may bring forth.” If your pastor 
should suddenly be summoned to offici- 
ate at your funeral, wouldn’t you want 
him to have the opportunity to say that 
you were in church on your last Sunday 


on ee 
ve A ele a se “th 
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“Christ at Bethany,'' by Heinrich Hofmann (Luke | 
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on earth, hearing the saving message of 
Jesus and His love? 

Don’t argue with Jesus, as Martha 
was at first inclined to do. Don’t take 
issue with the Lord; take Him at His 
word. He knows what’s what, He al- 
ways does. He tells you, “One thing is 
needful.” So it is; believe it. He tells 
you, “Mary has chosen the good por- 
tion.” So she did; believe it and like- 
wise choose the good portion. He tells 
you, “It shall not be taken away from 
her.” So it won’t; believe it and hold 
fast what you have chosen. 

Jesus says, “My sheep hear My voice, 
and I know them, and they follow Me, 
and I give them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of My hand.” 

What Jesus says about Mary, what 
He says about His sheep, may He at all 
times be able to say also about you. 


e Christians are free, exempt from all laws of men, 
liberated through Baptism.” 

“It is proper and in accord with God’s Word to 
excite seditions and tumults; hence there is no bet- 
ter proof that my doctrine is of God than that it 

excites discords, seditions, tumults.” 

These words sound almost like the ravings of a religious 
crackpot or a wild-eyed anarchist. Actually they come from 
the pen — and the heart — of the same man who wrote the 
Small and Large Catechisms with their elassic explanations 
of the Fourth Commandment, en the duty of the Christian 
to obey all those in authority in home, state, school, and 
church. 

In the explosive phrases cited, Luther was not advo- 
cating lawlessness. He was speaking rather of the believers’ 
spiritual freedom under the Gospel and of the inevitable 
opposition of the unbelieving world when it is confronted 
by the clear preaching of the Gospel of repentance. 


Old Propaganda Device 


By spotlighting only certain words and phrases and by 
blacking out what goes before and what comes after, one 
can make an author say almost anything. By this old de- 
vice of partisan propaganda Luther has often been trans- 
formed into an archangel of anarchy. 

We have noted in a previous installment that Dr. John 
Eck, the distinguished theologian of Ingolstadt, was in charge 
of preparing the Romanist “case” against the Lutherans. 
Eck had placed the statements quoted at the beginning of 
this article in his 404 Articles against Luther and the re- 
formers. The “inflammatory” quotations were plainly cal- 
culated to put the Lutherans in a bad light when they ap- 
peared before the Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg. 

Incidentally, the astute Eck had not failed to include 
also this perceptive observation of Luther on rulers: ‘Ever 
since the beginning of the world, a wise prince has been 
a most rare bird; for generally they are either the greatest 
fools or the very worst rascals.” (In which of these cate- 
gories, pray, did the Lutherans mean to place the Em- 
peror?) 

The times were seething with social unrest. Anabaptist 
sects were teaching that civil government, holding civil 
office, serving as soldier, oaths in court, and even marriage, 
were sinful and must be rejected. The more radical Ana- 
baptists had already incited violence resulting in physical 
injury, death, and destruction of property; they were a threat 
to the civil order. In some sections, moreover, the oppressed 
peasantry had erupted in a frightful revolt against their 
lords. Emperor and princes were understandably edgy. 


Sudden Switch 


It is therefore not surprising that the Augsburg Con- 
fession contains an article on the practical subjects of civil 
government and the relations of subjects to such authority. 
Melanchthon had taken note of the misuse to which the ad- 
versaries had subjected Luther’s words. His reply to their 
charges is given in Article XVI: Of Civil Affairs. 

As Diet members heard Chancellor Beyer read this new 
topic — a sudden switch from the “Ecclesiastical Usages” 
of Article XV— many must have leaned forward to catch 
every syllable. 

“Of Civil Affairs they [Lutherans] teach that lawful civil 
ordinances are good works of God, and that it is right for 


— 
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BY ERICH HEINTZEN 


ians to bear civil office, to sit as judges, to judge mat- 
y the Imperial and other existing laws, to award just 
ments, to engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers, 
ke legal contracts, to hold property, to make oath 
required by the magistrates, to marry a wife, to be 
in marriage.” 
is was the Lutheran position stated positively. Far 
being subversive, the evangelical doctrine taught by 
fajesty’s Lutheran subjects would undergird and pro- 
the social order. Government (no specific form is 
oned) is a divine institution. Its authority is from 
“It is right’ for Christians to participate in the 
ons of government. 
espite the “doctored” evidence of misused quotations 
e part of the opposition, the true position of the re- 
Ts now comes publicly and officially to the fore. This 
10 hasty switch dictated by political expediency. The 
ners had taken this position right along. For example, 
rt in his Confession of 1528 had stated that civil au- 
y is one of the three “holy orders and true institutions 
ished by God.” Earlier, in his treatise Of Civil Au- 
y, he had elaborated his views. Ironically, in more 
t times, Luther has been faulted for encouraging ex- 
e submission to government! 


Perhaps Even Better 


hancellor Beyer continues by treating the subject 
ively: 

They [Lutherans] condemn the Anabaptists, who for- 
ivil offices to Christians . . .” (That should take care 
ck’s attempt to link the Lutherans with that radical 
.. “also those who do not place evangelical perfec- 
in the fear of God and in faith but in forsaking civil 
s; for the Gospel teaches an eternal righteousness of 
Teena 


low the shoe is on the other foot! The Romanists, 
sh not identified by name, are also charged with as- 
ing the social order by teaching that the way to Chris- 
perfection is to flee society, government, business, 
mony, for the walls of the cloister. Not the evangelical 
ine.of the reformers but the legalism of the Roman 
ch was subversive of the social order! Tens of thou- 
; of men and women, many in the bloom of youth, 
taught to disdain and to withdraw from the social 
Meanwhile,’ continued the Chancellor’s measured 
. “it [the Gospel] does not destroy the state or the 
ly but very much requires that they be preserved as 
ances of God and that charity be practiced in such 
vances... .” 

Whatever is done in government, home, and the social 
r, done out of faith in Christ and love for one’s neigh- 
is just as good a work, perhaps even better, as any- 
done in “holy orders” of the monastic system. ) 


Therefore Christians are necessarily bound to obey 
own magistrates and laws, save only when commanded 
n; for then they ought to obey God rather than men. 
a9.” 
“No Trespassing” 

‘he Lutheran spokesman must have paused meaning- 
after reading that closing statement. It reaffirms the 
cal principle that the authority of the state-is not ab- 
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solute but limited. Let His Highness note that for: his sub- 
jects there is a point where the state is confronted by God’s 
own “No Trespassing” sign. That point is man’s soul and 
conscience. When the civil power violates this area with 
a command to sin, the Christian subject bows to a higher 
law; he obeys God rather than men. 

While the article on Civil Affairs deals primarily with 
the relation between the Christian and his government, it 
is also part of the larger picture of church-state relations. 
History records the tensions and: struggles that have arisen 
from relations between church and state. 

Broadly speaking, we may say there are three types of 
such relations: (1) state over church, (2) church over state, 
and (3) “separation” of church and state. We are better 
acquainted with and cherish the third type. But we know 
that none is free of all problems. 

The Roman emperors and other rulers from time to time 
dominated the church. The church struggled to free her- 
self from Caesar. During the Middle Ages the church, 
under powerful popes, succeeded in turning the tables, and 
the church was soon dictating to the state. Toward the 
end of the medieval age (or was it the dawn of a new age?) 
at the-time of the Reformation, new forces — “individual- 
ism,” “nationalism,” “capitalism” — challenged the old au- 
thorities, including the pretensi@ns of papal power. 


Carbon Copies? 


The framers of the Augsburg Confession were also men 
of their times. While Luther occasionally reveals flashes 
of “modern” insights in his treatment of church and state, 
he cannot reasonably be expected to comprehend, for ex- 
ample, “separation of church and state’ in 20th-century 
democratic terms. The situation to which the Lutheran 
Confessors addressed themselves was still largely medieval. 

But we don’t live in the Middle Ages. Have the pro- 
nouncements of the Augsburg Confession on the problems 
of the social order, state-church relations in particular, any- 
thing significant to say to us who have suddenly been hurtled 
into the Space Age? 

It would be foolish to expect that venerable document 
to furnish neat blueprints and pat answers for church-state 
problems in the sixties. In fact, the reformers could not 
claim to have found all the answers for their own day. 

However, the basic Biblical principles with which. the 
reformers operated — divine sanction of the civil order, 
duties of citizens to their government, limitations of the 
authority of the state — are all essentially relevant for us 
today. 

With careful discernment the Lutherans of 1530 sought 
to work out their problems in the light of these timeless 
principles. Pre-eminently at this point they show us the 
way. The answers we come up with will not and cannot 
be carbon copies of theirs. What is important, however, 
is that we earnestly strive to discover, rediscover, and gain 
a firmer grip on the fundamental Christian principles and 
then courageously apply these principles to our own times 
and conditions. 

Finding “answers” and proposing “solutions” are not 
to be our primary task. Nor are they our essential need. 
Our primary task, our essential need, is to apply divinely 
given principles. Because the reformers under God did this 
well, they left an indelible mark on government and the 
social order. God help us to do as well today. 
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THE SIXTIES” ‘is harsh, dis- 
rupting; and even terrifying 
at times. The challenge of 
Communism has forced us 
into new formulations of 
national purpose and _ po- 
sition. New frontiers in for- 
eign policy and domestic pro- 
cedures are being explored. 

The “population explosion” 
is not resulting in spectacular 
growth and increased influ- 
ence for Christianity. Fol- 
lowers of Christ now realize that they 
are a shrinking minority in the world. 

Many congregations in the city and 
country exhibit stable or declining mem- 
berships. Thousands of inner-city and 
rural churches struggle to survive. 
Some critics are rebuking suburban 
churches for their worldliness and “to- 
getherness” as they work ‘to attract and 
assimilate large numbers of people. 

How is this pattern of change in 
America affecting lodges and secret so- 
cieties? Is Christian witness against un- 
Christian or anti-Christian lodgery in- 
creasing or declining?’ 


FREEMASONRY 
AND ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 


The election of our first Roman 
Catholic President constitutes a serious 
blow to the prestige of American Free- 
masonry. Exaggerated claims have 
sometimes been made concerning the 
number of American Presidents who 
have been Masons. “Investigation re- 
veals that only 13 Presidents have be- 
longed to the lodge and of these one, 
Fillmore, recanted. . . . Neither Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nor Governor Steven- 
son, 1956 presidential candidates, were 
Masons.” (Christianity and American 
Freemasonry, by William J. Whalen, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1958) 

Joint Protestant-Masonic power in 
the last Presidential campaign seemed 
to be greatest in certain Southern and 
rural areas. Masonic political influence 
in 1960 was rather quiet and difficult to 
assess. Masons share with many Ameri- 
cans a real fear of rising Roman pres- 
tige and political power. 
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Roman Catholic canon law forbids 
affiliation with Masonry and related or- 
ganizations, the Sons of Temperance, 
the Odd Fellows, and the Knights of 
Pythias. Freemasonry, however, has 
always been the principal target of Ro- 
man opposition to groups within the 
system of American secret societies. 
Rome makes it clear, as gently as pos- 
sible, that Masonry is an enemy of the 
church. American Freemasonry, in turn, 
is deeply suspicious of Rome and its 
power. 

The religious issue between Rome 
and Freemasonry, however, is not clear- 
cut. Rome itself teaches a form of 
work-righteousness which agrees in 
some respects with what is taught in 
the lodges. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Rome tolerates most of the 
minor ‘animal lodges” (Elks, Moose, 
Eagles, etc.) and gives muted witness 
against the real evils of secret societies. 


PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES 
AND THE LODGES 


Many Christian churches in America 
formerly opposed Freemasonry and 
other secret societies. Old reports from 
Presbyterian and other Reformed 
groups show opposition to deistic or- 
ganizations because of work-righteous- 
ness, secret and binding oaths, Christ- 
less prayers, etc. But most Protestant 
churches now admit lodge members to 
full communicant status without ques- 
tion or qualification. Protestant opposi- 
tion to secret societies is now often 
characterized as “bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness.” 

Searching self-study and analysis, 
however, may revive a Protestant Chris- 
tian witness against lodges. Pastors and 
people are beginning to question the ad- 
mission of individuals to church mem- 
bership without basic instruction and 
commitment to Jesus Christ. American 
Protestants are beginning to wonder 
what they have gained by “letting down 
the bars” in doctrine and practice. 
There are many complaints about 
worldliness and the “club” atmosphere 
in churches, which make it most diffi- 
cult to give witness and to promote 
spiritual growth. The world itself de- 
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spises churches that lack spirituag 
viction, power, and standards of } 
bership. 

The confessing churches in Eq 
fighting for their life against Con 
ism, command respect. Peoplih 
beginning to see that American C]} 
anity is weak in its life and witneg 
cause of diluted doctrine and easy } 
ards of membership. The spiiij 
compromise in lodge matters is ont 
tor which has, consciously or uj 
sciously, caused. people to lose# 
fidence in the integrity of the c: 
and its ministry. 


LODGERY AND LIl 
IN THE SIXTIES 


Certain changes in the thought 
terns and the way of life in A 
also seem to raise a present or 7 
tial challenge to lodgery. The 4 
siveness. and snobbery of college 
high school fraternities and sora 
for a number of years have caused _ 
tive comment. One wonders how 1 
longer Masonry and its affi 
(De Molay, the Rainbow Girls, Y 
Shrine, ‘etc.) will be able to e 
critical public reaction. While chui 
are receiving bitter criticism for 
slowness in integrating, Negroes 
cripples are still barred from mer 
ship in regular Masonic lodges! 

It is also evident that people « 
pied with business, church, and | 
munity activities are not eager to 
on the added responsibilities of 
lodge. Officials are finding it dif 
to get attendance on “lodge ni 
Television, the cost of living, anc 
“do it yourself” trend in the home 
some from lodge meetings. 

Lodgery still appeals, however. 1 
are four million Masons in Am«¢ 
The “lodge hall” and organizatior 
still a part of the American scet 
many areas. Dr. Paul M. Bretsch 
Synod’s Commission on Fraternal 
ganizations recently wrote: “One ¢ 
great difficulties for all our paste 
the stark fact that about 50 per 
of all adult American citizens do b 
to some kind of fraternal society \ 
our church cannot approve.” The: 
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raised by lodge religion are some 
1¢é most vexing encountered on the 
s-roots level of church life in our 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
yd going the way of other American 
ches? Some are predicting that it 

Those who base their thinking 
y on sociological trends have said 
it is only a matter of time before 
egations of the Missouri Synod 
welcome Masons and other lodge 
ibers without question. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 
AND 
LUTHERAN UNITY 


secret societies are regarded as one 
the major factors bearing on the 
rse of church unity in America. In 
sral, it may be said that apparently 
Jutheran synods tend to take a some- 
t stricter stand. The new Lutheran 
rch in America has a constitutional 
vision prohibiting membership in a 
tic secret society to any pastor or- 
ed in the new church body. Lodge 
tice in the new American Lutheran 
irch seems to be about the same as 
which had been followed by the 
stituent bodies. Membership is for- 
len for pastors and discouraged 
yng the laity. 
aymen in most Lutheran synods, 
fever, will still be permitted affilia- 
with organizations which their 
lers and theologians regard as offen- 
. There is still a “double standard” 
‘a failure to meet the issue squarely. 
yrmed Christians will undoubtedly 
why they may join a fraternal or- 
ization which the clergy may not 
is: 
ynod’s Committee on Doctrinal 
ty always raises the lodge issue in 
tings with the National Lutheran 
incil and other groups. Synod’s 
mmission on Fraternal Organizations 
also succeeded in having some 
yes remove objectional ritual fea- 
3, The point has been made that 
anizations with Christless prayers 
the pagan teaching of salvation by 
‘ks are teaching “another Gospel” 
/are undermining and destroying the 
h of Christians. 
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THE CRUX OF 
THE MATTER 


The church receives a certain amount 
of community support when she speaks 
out for racial justice, against juvenile 
delinquency, etc. These are matters of 
the Second Table of the Law and are 
understood in a measure even by 
natural man. The church can expect 
no help or encouragement from natural 
man, however, when she warns against 
deism and work-righteousness in the re- 
ligion of secret societies. The integrity 
of the First Table of the Law and con- 
sistency in obeying it are appreciated 
only by Christians. Lodges foster the 
fusion of contradictory religious beliefs 
and the worship of a god who is not the 
true God. The Christian heeds: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before Me.” 

Above all, Freemasonry and lodgery 
in general destroy the foundation of 
Christianity, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by grace through faith in Jesus. 
Christ alone saves us from the guilt and 
power of sin. The good works in which 
many lodge men take pride are, to 
them, not the fruit of faith in Christ but 
the basis for their hope of heaven. 

All this is spelled out clearly in 
“Lambskin — Garment of Death.” Rev. 
Paul G. Bretscher, the author of this 
tract, says: “Look closely, friend, be- 
fore you put on so deadly a garment! 
_.. Is the Lambskin Apron to be your 
protection before the final tribunal? 
And the approval of the lodge your 
passport into Life?” 


CONGREGATIONAL 
POLICY 


Some say the best policy is to admit 
lodge members into the parish, “get 
them under the influence of the Gos- 
pel,” then try to dissuade them from 
lodge membership. The experience of 
other church bodies does not indicate 
that this is a proper or successful way 
to meet the problem. Others have ad- 
mitted lodge members primarily in the 
interest of larger memberships and in- 
creased financial support. We cannot 
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agree with any policy dictated by ex- 
pediency or worldliness. 

The integrity of our witness to Christ 
the only Savior demands that we take 
seriously Synod’s official lodge policy. 
Paragraphs 14.01-14.03 in the Hand- 
book of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod are not legalistic directives 
but helpful, evangelical guidelines for 
handling one of the most vexing prob- 
lems at the grass roots of church life. 
The “lodge paragraph” in a congrega- 
tion’s constitution witnesses to the seri- 
ousness with which pastor and people 
take their belief in Christ. - 


THE CALL TO 
WITNESS 


‘How long halt ye between two opin- 
ions? If the Lord be God, follow Him; 
but if Baal, then follow him” (1 Kings 
18:21). Elijah’s call to faithfulmess in 
worship of the true God comes to the 
ecumenical church of Christ, the de- 
nomination, the local congregation, the 
pastor, and each member. Changing 
patterns of church life and thought in 
America, under the Lord’s guidance, 
can result in more powerful preaching 
of His Gospel and more consistent fol- 
lowing of the Savior. Christians must be 
taught to avoid any group or move- 
ment subversive of true faith and life. 

The problem is to bring practice 
into line with official policy. The tract 
Lutheranism and Lodgery shows that 
all synodical groups in America have 
adopted fine statements exposing the 
evils of lodgery and warning against 
affiliation with secret societies. The 
work and testimony of Christians in this 
decade can bring a turning point in a 
matter which is deeply imbedded in 
Christian hearts and consciences. 

Christ is with us as we testify to 
His Gospel and as we work for the puri- 
fication and strengthening of His church 
on earth. He Himself teaches us: 
“Whosoever therefore shall confess Me 
before men, him will I confess also 
before My Father which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny Me before 
men, him will I also deny before My 
Father which is in heaven.” (Matthew 
ORS 2553'3)) 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPLAINCY 
NO ONE-MAN 
OPERATION 


hen a community of Lutheran 
W ccvsicssion maintains an in- 

stitutional chaplaincy, it is no 
one-man operation. Generally the chap- 
lain has the backing of a mission society 
and the help of a women’s auxiliary. 

Members of these organizations sup- 
plement their chaplain’s ministry in 
various ways. They bring personal to- 
kens of Christian love and care to 
residents of private and public insti- 
tutions and frequently supply the bed- 
side “follow through” for which the 
chaplain does not have time. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, three groups of 
Lutherans give their institutional chap- 
lain uncommonly solid support and co- 
operation. The result is a thorough 
personal ministry to some 1,500 resi- 
dents of the city’s hospitals and nursing 
homes, a TB sanatorium, and several 
other institutions. 


The Lamplighters 


Forty women known as the Lamp- 
lighters make regular calls at nursing 
homes, hospitals, and the county wel- 
fare home. To prepare for their calls, 
the Lamplighters meet with Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Haak, the institutional chaplain. 
At the monthly sessions they study a 
S¢ripture lesson and prepare devotions 
and prayers for use on their calls. 

Describing some of her experiences, 
a Lamplighter writes: “A rather young 
woman with multiple sclerosis . . . can 
lift herself from her bed to a chair. 
That is about the extent of her travels. 
She is always an inspiration to us as she 
smiles and visits with us. She appreci- 
ates the lessons we bring. 

“We leave the Christian paper Good 
News with all the people we visit. . . . 
One, a special favorite, uses a crutch. 
Through our lessons and Chaplain 
Haak’s ministrations he has been bap- 
tized and confirmed and partakes of the 
Lord’s Supper. He is now a member 
of Concordia Church.” 

Lamplighters also remember the 
birthdays of the patients they visit, ac- 
cording to Rev. Robert C. Raedeke, pas- 
tor of Concordia and pastoral adviser 
of the Lutheran Service Auxiliary. “The 
visits of the women and the regular 
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ministrations of the chaplain,” he says, 
“help meet the spiritual needs of many 
who are at their last stopping place be- 
fore they go on to eternity.” 


Lutheran Service Auxiliary 


Some 400 women of the Sioux City 
Lutheran community belong to the Lu- 
theran Service Auxiliary, which ap- 
points chairmen for the various insti- 
tutions of the city. 

Projects of the Auxiliary include the 
providing of Christian literature, Christ- 
mas and Easter gifts for the residents of 
all institutions served, and treats and 
entertainment for the children of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Home. 


Lutheran Service Society 


Members of the Lutheran Service 
Society, a group of laymen, sponsor a 
radio mission to the sick and shut-ins 
of the area. Known as the “Good 
Shepherd Hour,” the program is heard 
over Radio Station KSCJ Sunday morn- 
ings. 

A booklet gfving the order of serv- 
ice and special prayers is offered to each 
listener. In this way members of the 
radio congregation may take active part 
in the radio service, nov in its 15th 
year. 


All Mission Societies 


In featuring the work of the Sioux 
City Lutherans, the WITNEss salutes all 
Lutheran communities who age sup- 
porting their chaplains with gifts and 
deeds of love. 

Dollars contributed and hours spent 
to foster and carry on this mission work 
do not show up in the regular “giving” 
columns of the church. Nor is this type 
of mission work so dramatic and spec- 
tacular as some other forms of mission- 
ary enterprise, 

To all members of mission societies 
and to all members of congregations 
who help the pastor with his institutional 
work these words of Pastor Raedeke 
apply: “They bring the message of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ to souls who 
might otherwise be forgotten, humanly 
speaking. Only eternity will reveal the 
real fruit of their labors.” 
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BRIEFING. In the chapel of the I 
pital the chaplain briefs these Lay 
the calls they're preparing to mj 


RESULTS. Many patients, as a | 
of regular visits by Chaplain Ha 
Lamplighters, become affiliated w 
churches in Sioux City. 
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LAMPLIGHTERS. In monthly meetings Chaplain Haak 
helps the Lamplighters prepare devotions and prayers, 
based on a Scripture lesson, for use on their visits to 
patients in hospitals and nursing homes. 


TWO BY TWO. Making their calls in pairs, 
the Lamplighters conduct devotions with pa- 
tients in most of Sioux City’s nursing homes. 


f 


10 “MISSION. Chaplain Haak (left) and George Layton, KSCJ an- 


neer, select recorded hymns for the ‘‘Good Shepherd Hour,'’ sponsored 
he Lutheran Service Society. 


LITERATURE. The 
Lutheran Witness, 
This Day, devo- 
tional booklets, 
and tracts are 
placed in hos- 
pitals and nurs- 
ing homes by the 
Lutheran Service 
Auxiliary. 


ALIARY. Two delegates from each congregation of the Sioux City 
fit form the Lutheran Service Auxiliary, which has the support of some 


women for its mission projects. 


If we are saved by grace, 
why are we told to work out 
a our own salvation with fear 
and trembling (Phil. 2:12)? 


Certainly no intelligent Bible student 
would charge St.Paul with teaching 
any other way of salvation than by 
grace alone through faith (Rom. 3:24; 
Gal. 2:16; Eph. 2:8,9). Yet he as well 
as Christ and other apostles sometimes 
speak in terms which seem to make sal- 
vation a matter of our seeking and striv- 
ing. Thus Jesus says: “Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate.” Paul: “So run 
that ye might obtain.” Peter: “Pass the 
time of your sojourning here in fear.” 

Plainly, however, the intent of such 
passages is not that the attainment of 
salvation lies in the Christian’s own 


abilities, as may be seen from Phil. 


2:13, the very next verse. Paul writes: 
“For it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” 

Such “work, strive, run” passages are 
rather to be viewed as caution signals 
and calls to arms. They urge the Chris- 
tian, in God’s strength, through diligent 
use of the means of grace, to fight every 
temptation that would draw him from 
the narrow way or cause him to relax 
or retreat in fighting the good fight of 
faith. Though salvation “is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy” (Rom. 
9:16; Titus 3:5), we need to heed such 
calls to vigorous offensive and defer- 
sive action to make our calling and elec- 
tion sure (2 Peter 1:10). Many church 
members take their Christian vocation 
much too lightly. 


Does a local congregation 
have the right to use for its 

— Own purposes money re- 
ceived from its members 
for missions, synodical pur- 
poses, or charities? 


Frankly, no! When church mem- 
bers bring an offering plainly labeled 
for Synod, for missions, or for some 
charitable enterprise, this money does 
not belong to the congregation but to 
the organization or institution for which 
it was given. 

By what right or on what pretext can 
a Christian congregation keep such 
funds for its own use? Certainly church 
members have every right to expect 
that any special offering they bring will 
be promptly forwarded to the desig- 
nated beneficiaries. Would a bank mes- 
senger be permitted to keep for himself 
funds entrusted to him for safe delivery 
on the plea that he needs them more 
than the addressee? 

Let us take the case of a mission 
congregation in dire need of help. 
Other churches in the area resolve to 
have a special offering to aid this little 
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flock. But when the money has been 
gathered, these congregations decide to 
keep it for themselves. Is this fair to 
the mission church and to the church 
members who came to its rescue? Can 
anyone honestly defend such a practice? 
Or suppose a generous member gave 
five thousand dollars for the reduction 
of the church debt. May the congrega- 
tion use this money for redecorating 
or for installing an air-conditioning unit 
without the express consent of the 
donor? 

We realize that even large congre- 
gations sometimes have financial diffi- 
culties and are therefore tempted to 
hold back, or at least “borrow” for 
a time, such contributions received for 
Synod, missions, and charity. Any such 
course, however, should be resolutely 
resisted, and other means should be 
found to remedy the situation — care- 
ful spending, a _ special collection, 
a loan, or whatever measure will solve 
the problem. The wider work of the 
Lord should not be hampered by with- 
holding even for a time the offerings 
which have been made for it. 
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Who determines whet! 
communicants should b 


e when they appear at | 
altar to eels the H 
Supper? 


Bowing at the altar, as well as kne 
ing or standing, folding the hands, ¢ 
the like, are a matter of local cust 
and individual preference. These thi 
belong in the category of adiaphora, 
neutral matters, which the Bible neit! 
commands nor forbids. 

Though each is free to follow 
personal preference, uniformity in st 
matters is desirable and laudable. 
see communicants following a vari 
of customs is not in the interest of gc 
form and order and may prove ¢ 
tracting. 

The custom of bowing before ; 
after Communion, it should be not 
is not directed to the altar, a statue, 
pastor, or the bread and wine, but 
intended as a mark of reverence % 
esteem to our Lord Himself. 


Occasionally we hear 

terms “objective” and “s 
~) jective” justification us 

What do they mean? 


Justification is God’s act of decla1 
sinners righteous for Jesus’ sake (R« 
4:5-8). So far as man is concerned. 
has richly deserved God’s wrath |; 
punishment, temporal death, and ete1 
damnation. But when a sinner repe 
turns to Christ as his personal and 
fect Savior from sin, God, his Juc 
declares him forgiven, not guilty. 7 
is justification. 

Objective justification is general 
tification, the reconciliation of the we 
before God, as is clearly taught i 
Cor. 5:19: “God was in Christ, rec 
ciling the world unto Himself, not 
puting their trespasses unto the 
When Christ died on the cross for 
sins of the world, every sin of every 
ner of every age of the world was f 
and finally atoned for. Other vy 
known texts which speak of objec 
justification are Rom. 5:18,19; 4 
24; 1 John 2:2. 

Subjective justification is indivi 
justification. Whenever the Holy S 
leads an individual to repentance 
faith, he personally is justified be 
God. God then declares him right 
or just. Texts teaching such indivi 
justification are Luke 18:13, 14; R 
3:26-28; 4:5; Gal. 2:16. 
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UESTION: 1 was spanked when I 
1s a child, and now, with children of 
y own, I wonder whether I should use 
is form of discipline. I have read that 
anking actually helps the child when 
ne fairly and without anger. Is spank- 
g proper? 


NSWER: Every Christian parent 
ould again and again read the story 
Eli’s sons (1 Samuel 2:12-36; 4:10- 
). What happened to this father and 
; two sons will remind parents«that 
xd holds them accountable for the 
ritual training of their children and 
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that they must deal firmly with their 
children — even if it means using the 
“rod” — for the spiritual well-being of 
their children. 

Until recently many child-training ex- 
perts have questioned the practice of 
physical punishment such as spanking. 
Now most of them favor physical pun- 
ishment as a means of helping the child 
understand and accept proper behavior 
patterns. 

Spanking can be wrong, and spanking 
can be right. The Fifth Command- 
ment forbids us to hurt or harm our 
neighbor in his body. The same com- 
mandment, however, enjoins us to help 
and befriend our neighbor in every 
bodily need. 

When the doctor sets a broken bone, 
it may hurt, but it’s the right thing to 
do. Can there be spanking that is right 
and helpful for a child? Jt all depends 
on how the spanking is done. 


Risky Business 


Spanking can be risky business. 
A physical action can be so charged 
with emotion that the emotion is felt 
more than the action itself. On the one 
hand, a little pat can become a stinging 
slap when there is anger and malice in 
it. On the other hand, a sound spanking 
will not hurt too much when there is 
love in it and a hug after it. 

Spanking is wrong when parents ad- 
minister it in anger and “take out” their 
feelings on the child. When parents 
are frustrated, depressed, or tired, the 
misbehaving child will most likely re- 
ceive the brunt of such feelings in a 
spanking. When a child’s action reveals 
the parents’ failure to train him with 
love and understanding, they may try 
to “make up” for their own irrespon- 
sibility by spanking away. 

The right kind of spanking is set 
within the circle of love. Parents should 
spank only for the welfare of the child, 
that is, to reinforce instruction and to 
impress the child with the wrongness of 
his behavior. Spanking is in order 
especially when no other form of dis- 
cipline will impress the child. 


Physical Reinforcement 


Many wrong actions of a young child 
cannot be explained in words. Proper 
physical reinforcement helps the child 
learn right and wrong before he can 
understand by being told. Such physical 
reinforcement. is often needed for the 
protection of the child himself (“Do 
not pull the kettle off the stove”) and 
of those with whom he plays (“Do not 
throw sand in Susie’s eyes”’). 
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FAMILY COUNCIL 


To illustrate further: Johnny comes 
to the table in a bad mood. When 
Mother gives him his glass of milk, he 
throws it at his sister. If Johnny will 
not understand that this is wrong, a 
spanking will reinforce his mother’s 
disapproval. Johnny may then test his 
mother by throwing his plate on the 
floor. Mother’s discipline should be 
consistent until Johnny is convinced 
that his actions will not be tolerated. 
Children need such restraints as they 
are supported and guided to self-dis- 
cipline and self-control. Within the 
setting of love and forgiveness the child 
learns to appreciate positive discipline. 


Proper Aim 


The proper aim of any discipline is 
to help the child choose self-discipline 
over bad behavior and punishment. 
When the child is corrected in love and 
forgiven for bad behavior, his parents 
should explain the right choice and give 
the reason for it. The motive for good 
behavior is to be centered in God’s 
love for us, which draws out our love 
and actions that please Him. 

Spanking as mere punishment is a 
doubtful practice. Yet this must be 
said: While other forms of punishment 
can for some time block the relation- 
ship between parents and child, a spank- 
ing will allow the guilt feelings in the 
child to spill out, to have his punish- 
ment over and done with. The loving 
relationship with his parents cgn be re- 
stored as the child is forgiven. 

Parents should be guided by the best 
judgment they possess. What is fitting 
in one case will not apply to another. 
When there is love, a child will trust his 
parents in matters of discipline, even if 
physical correction is involved. 

The Word of God says: “He that 
spareth his rod hateth his son” (Prov- 
erbs 13:24). Even the unpunished child 
reasons, “My parents don’t care what 
I do. They won’t help me when I am 
bad.” The Word of God also says: 
“For the Lord disciplines him whom He 
loves, and chastises every son whom He 
receives. ..... For what son is there 
whom his father does not discipline?” 
(Hebrews 12:6, 7). “The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom, but a child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame.” 
(Proverbs 29:15) 

PuHILip WAGNER 


Nore: The Family Council is pre- 
pared by Synod’s Family Life Com- 
mittee, which welcomes suggestions for 
subjects to be treated in future articles. 
Write: The Family Life Committee, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Ricky Ingels 


INDIANA’S FATHER OF THE YEAR 


Largely on tke “‘My Pop Is Tops’’ testi- 
mony of nine-year-old son Ricky, Richard 
T. Ingels, Kokoma, Ind., was named In- 
diana’s Father of the Year in a statewide 
contest. 

‘I'm pourd of my pop,’ wrote fourth- 
grader Ricky, who illustrated his “essay”’ 
with a sketch of his dad. ‘‘He understands 
things about me. If | say I’m sorry, he 
forgives me. . . . My pop likes people. 
His is a fun person... .” 

A member and Bible cleéss department 


leader of the Lutheran Church of Our Re- 
“has always shown a keen 
interest in thorough indoctrination of 
children, youth, and adults,’ says his pas- 
tor, Rev. Rudolph A. Ritz. “He has served 
as chairman of the board of parish edu- 
cation. His wife Hazel has been a mem- 
ber of our Sunday school and VBS staff 
for number of years.” 

Ricky (Richard Alan) is the Ingelses’ 
only son. Janice, Kathy, and Pat are the 
other ‘‘pourd” family members. 


deemer, Ingels 


Richard Ingq 


Negroes Forced from 
Haven in Church 


Eighty Negroes, offered shelter by 
Holy Cross Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
after a hotel fire had left them home- 
less, were removed from the church by 
the American Red Cross after a mob 
of white people threatened violence. 

The Missouri Synod church, located 
in a predominantly white neighborhood 
on the city’s south side, is near the 
home of Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

The fire occurred at the Douglas 
Hotel on June 26. Rev. Albert H. 
Constien offered the facilities of Holy 
Cross Church to the Red Cross to tem- 
porarily house the Negroes, mostly 
women and children. 

_ “My husband and I offered our 
church to these poor people so they 
could get a meal and have a place to 
sleep,” Mrs. Constien said. “We had 
no idea the neighborhood would act 
like this.” 
Threats 


Shortly after the Negroes arrived at 
6 P.M., the mob — said to be mostly 
teen-agers — entered the church and 
demanded that the fire victims be 
ejected. They threatened to smash art- 
glass windows, deface the interior of the 
church, and even blow up the building 
if the Negroes stayed. 

Red Cross volunteers quickly con- 
tacted Albert Harries, assistant execu- 
tive director of the Red Cross chapter, 
who advised them to leave. 

_ “We were trying to help and protect 
disaster victims — not create a distur- 
bance,” he said. 

The fire victims were escorted back 
to Red Cross station wagons — to the 
accompaniment of more jeers and 
taunts from the mob — and taken to a 
church-in.a Negro neighborhood. 

The mob action prompted Synod’s 
Northern Illinois District, meeting in 
River Forest when the incident oc- 
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curred, to pass a resolution commend- 
ing Holy Cross Church and Pastor 
Constien. 

Other points stated in the resolution: 

“We insist on our right to offer 
Christian love to all men in every cir- 
cumstance of life. 

“We declare to Mayor Richard J. 
Daley our willingness, as individuals 
and as churches, to pledge support to 
his Commission on Human Relations 
and other civic agencies devoted to 
making Chicago a place where people 
of all races, nationalities, and creeds 
can live in human dignity, safety, and 
in the enjoyment of equal opportu- 
nities.” 


Suggests Civil War 
“Penitence Week” 


Observance of a “National Week of 
Penitence for the Civil War” instead of 
the four-year celebration of the War 
Centennial was suggested by a Lutheran 
clergyman from the South in the June 
issue of the National Lutheran. 

The protest against commemorating 
“a struggle that bled America white 
and created antagonisme that still live” 
was voiced by Dr. Frank K. Efird, 
pastor of St.John Lutheran Church, 
Salisbury, N.C. 

“If there is anything we should learn 
from the Civil War, it is that all men 
are sinners, that basic problems be- 
tween brothers are multiplied by war, 
and that we should look at the Civil 
War with penitence rather than pride,” 
he said. 

“Therefore,” he continued, “if we 
must have a centennial, instead of a 
four-year observance I propose that we 
declare a ‘National Penitence Week for 
the Civil War.’ ” 

Dr. Efird urged that “we should in 
humility pray for God’s forgiveness for 
the sins of our forefathers and for the 
ways both North and South have kept 
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them alive by holding on to and prop: oy 
gating prejudices and antagonisms au 
misunderstandings that continue to coi 
tribute to the disunity of our nation. | 

“Then, while we are on our kne¢ 
we should pray to God to give | 
strength and guidance to handle wil 
intelligence, justice, and honor the viti 
problems that challenge us national 
and internationally, and to bring peat 
to our world.” 

Though there are “liberal Souther 
ers,” he added, “a racial discussion ez 
still bring out a Confederate flag at 
tude.” 

On the other hand, he said, “Nort! 
erners can arrogantly look down tha 
noses at ‘Southern stupidity’ and not si 
their own.’ | 


Warning 

He warned that “with the emotion 
climate of the war still around, tl 
celebrations can . . . hurt, rather tha 
help, the Negro in his struggle for fir 
class citizenship.” 

Dr. Efird compared the celebrati« 
of the Civil War Centennial to a famii 
observance of “the 2Sth anniversal 
of one brother shooting and killir 
another over a political argument” ar 
wondered how such an _ observant 
could “intensify the love of o1 
brother’s children for the children 
the other.” | 

Especially he objected to the plan. 
re-enact battles of the Civil War, b 
cause this “can become a way of se 
timentalizing about the war” and b 
cause “no mock battle can ever sho 
the blood and suffering of the re 
battle. Whatever glory there is will g 
the play, and whatever was gory Ww 
not be shown.” 

“Maybe those who want to cor 
memorate (the war) should becon 
part of the UN army in the Conge 
Dr. Efird suggested. “How can \ 
piously excoriate the Congolese f 
their civil war when we observe t 
100th anniversary of our own?” 
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Intersynodical Catechism Committee Completes 
New Translation of Luther’s Small Catechism 


Completion of a revised and simpli- 
d translation of Luther’s Small Cate- 
ism by the Intersynodical Catechism 
mmittee was recently announced in 
report issued by Dr. Allan H. Jahs- 
inn, COmmittee secretary. 

Dr. Jahsmann, Executive Secretary 
Sunday Schools, and Dr. Arnold C. 
ieller, editor of Sunday school ma- 
ials, represented Synod’s Board of 
rish Education on the project, which 
s been under way since 1954. 

The new translation, based on the 
31 edition of Luther’s text and cover- 
y only the so-called Six Chief Parts, 
S approved after extensive field test- 
y by some 200 pastors in their 1960 
echumen classes. “The text is now 
idy for acceptance and use, or rejec- 
n, by the sponsoring Boards,” the re- 
rt notes. 

Results of the field test; which 
vered catechumen classes in all geo- 
iphical areas, showed 70 per cent of 
> pastors agreeing that pupils found 
> new translation easier to under- 
nd and memorize than preceding 
nslations. Fewer than 5 per cent of 
> pastors, representing all major Lu- 
ran bodies in America, registered re- 
ions that were completely negative. 


Advantages Cited 


Simpler vocabulary, shorter sentence 
d paragraph structure, modern con- 
ots, and more attractive format were 
iong the more common advantages 
ed by both pupils and pastors in their 
> of the experimental edition offered 
testing. Tests for readability ac- 
‘ding to the Dale-Chall formula in- 
ated that the translation is “on a 
idability level of at least 7th and 8th 
ide in all its parts.” 

The report stresses that the com- 
ttee in no way intends the new trans- 
ion to take the place of English trans- 
ions of the Small Catechism in edi- 
ns of the Lutheran confessional writ- 
s (Book of Concord). Chief aim of 
- committee, the report notes, is to 
sent “a more readily understandable 
j therefore more helpful educational 
1 for pastors and teachers.” 


Comparative Samplings 


Release of the final text must await 
mal action by the Intersynodical 
mmittee on Parish Education and its 
istituent boards, Dr. Jahsmann noted. 
‘In general,’ he said, “sponsoring 
irds plan to put the new translation 
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to use or at least make it available in 
various ways at their earliest oppor- 
tunities.” 

Two comparative samplings will indi- 
cate the degree to which the committee 
adhered to and departed from the pres- 
ent text of Luther’s Small Catechism. 


THE NINTH COMMANDMENT 
Synodical edition: 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house. 

What does this mean? 

We should fear and love God that 
we may not craftily seek to get our 
neighbor’s inheritance or house, nor ob- 
tain it by a show of right, but help and 
be of service to him in keeping it. 


Proposed version: 

You shall not covet your neighbor’s 
house. 

What does this mean for us? 

We are to fear and love God so that 
we do not desire to get our neighbor’s 
possessions by scheming, or by pretend- 
ing to have a right to them, but always 
help him keep what is his. 


WHAT Is BAPTISM? 
Synodical edition: 

Baptism is not simple water only, but 
it is the water comprehended in God’s 
command and connected with God’s 
word. 


Proposed version: 

The Sacrament of Baptism is not 
water only, but it is water used together 
with God’s word and by His command. 


VBS Over, Work Starts 


Four hundred children received per- 
fect-attendance awards at June 30 clos- 
ing exercises of the vacation Bible 
school conducted by Transfiguration 
Church in downtown St. Louis. 

Total enrollment was 1,573 — 461 
higher than last year’s record-setting 
VBS, which was featured in the Aug. 9, 
1960, issue of the WITNEsS. 

Among the 165 teachers were stu- 
dents of the local Lutheran high schools, 
rnembers of sister churches from all 
parts of the city and the Illinois side of 
the Mississippi, and three members of 
Transfiguration confirmed since their 
own children attended the 1960 VBS. 

Follow-up work, which resulted in 
several mass baptisms last year, will be- 
gin immediately, Pastor Hugo E. Hart- 
mann reports. 
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She Gave Us $1,800 
By Martha Boss 


Before Ngai Tze Mei died, she gave us 
$1,800 for a new classroom at our school 
in Rennies’ Mill Camp, Hong Kong, a 
government refugee camp, where we oper- 
ate a mission station. 

Originally Ngai Tze Mei, a widow, 
worked for a well-to-do family in Shang- 
hai, looking after their children. When 
the Reds took over China, Ngai Tze Mei 
came to Hong Kong with the family. How- 
ever, the Shanghai family found it difficult 
to make a go of their business in the 
Crown Colony. Whenever possible, they 
would give her a food allowance. 

At the camp Ngai Tze Mei lived in a 
little hut. Several years ago she had a 
stroke, which left her with a lame arm 
and slowed her speech. When the family 
was not able to help her, we stepped in, 
but she would always try to pay us back. 
Later the family gave her $1,800, and 
she lived on the interest from this money. 

Ngai Tze Mei had been won for the 
Savior through the efforts of Miss Ger- 
trude Simon, who asked her to attend our 
Bible school. There were about 120 stu- 
dents in the school, 20 of them girls. Ngai 
Tze Mei was asked to live with the girls 
and look after them. During this period 
Ngai Tze Mei was confirmed and became 
a very faithful member of our church. 

When Ngai Tze Mei became very ill 
again, she decided to give her $1,800 to 
our school in Rennies’ Mill Camp, where it 
would help maay children. The sale of her 
little house will take care of the funeral ex- 
penses and the cost of removing her bones 
from the cemetery to be cleansed and put 
into a jar. These are the rules of the 
government-operated Christian Cemetery. 

We are grateful that Ngai Tze Mei re- 
membered our children before she left to 
be with the Savior. We hope that this 


classroom in her memory will remind others 
to express their gratefulness in such a 
beautiful way for what their Savior has 
done for them. 


MULTIPLE CRASE ACCIDENT CLAIMS LIFE 
OF SAN RAFAEL, CALIF., PASTOR 


By E. Theo. DeLaney 


Members of the California and Ne- 
vada District were stunned to learn of 
the death of Rev. Elmer F. Muhly, San 
Rafael, Calif., in a multiple crash acci- 
dent June 22 near Williams, Calif. 

The 47-year-old 
pastor and his fam- 
ily were en route to 
Portland for a fam- 
ily reunion and the 
baptism of the first 
grandchild. 

According to re- 
ports reaching the 
District office, the 
accident occurred 
after a lumber 
truck had severed 
a power pole and 
started a brush fire. The car in front of 
the Muhly vehicle stopped on the edge 
of the road. Pastor Muhly likewise 
pulled over to the edge of the highway 
and stopped. 

A gasoline truck suddenly came upon 
the blinding smoke and struck the 
Muhly car, killing Pastor Muhly and 
critically injuring 11-year-old Douglas. 
The gasoline truck burst into flame and 
set fire to both autos. 

Mrs. Muhly, slightly injured herself, 
pulled Douglas from the burning car. 
Seventeen-year-old Donald, a 1961 
graduate of California Concordia Col- 
lege’s high school department, received 
severe burns in two futile attempts to 
remove his father from the car. 

A native of Cornelius, Oreg., where 
his parents still reside, Pastor Muhly 
took his training at Concordia Acad- 
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Elmer Muhly 


TWENTY-FOUR CHILDREN were baptized in Gloria Dei 
berta, as a “direct result of Sunday school evangelism an 


Pastor Marvin P. Janz. 


emy, Portland, California Concordia 
College, Oakland, and the St. Louis 
seminary. 

After serving parishes in Washington 
and Idaho, he became pastor of the 
San Rafael congregation in 1957. Later 
that year he was named Counselor of 
the North Bay Circuit. 

Pastor Muhly was one of 12 children. 
His survivors include brothers Rev. 
R. C. Muhly, Synod’s Associate Stew- 
ardship Counselor, and Rev. Lester E. 
Muhly, Olive, Calif. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Resurrection Church, San Rafael, June 
26 by Rev. Fred C. Braunschweiger. 
District President Paul E. Jacobs 
preached, and Executive Secretary John 
P. Uhlig spoke for the District, which 
was represented by 44 pastors. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 


Features Lutherans 


‘“Milwaukee’s largest cohesive Prot- 
estant group, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, is on the march to 
promote the social, spiritual, and moral 
welfare of the metropolitan area,” says 
the Milwaukee Sentinel in a recent 
feature by James M. Johnston, religion 
editor. 

The 48,600 “conservative church- 
men,” he says, “most of whom work 
through the six-year-old Milwaukee 
Federation of Lutheran Churches — 
Missouri Synod, are concentrating on 
projects which no single congregation 
could do adequately alone.” 

With its sister synod, the Wisconsin 
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sion of the Edmonton Circuit of the Alberta and British Columbia District. 
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yee Jasper Place, Al- 
PTR follow-up,” reports 
The three-year-old parish took part in a recent PTR mis. 


uy 
< 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod, the artic’ 
notes, the Missouri group has for yea 
sponsored an institutional chaplainc; 
the Lutheran Children’s Friend Societ; 
the Home for Aged Lutherans, and t 
Bethesda Home for the Handicappe 

In 1955, after raising two milli 
dollars for the Greater Milwaukee L 
theran High School, area congregatio 
organized the federation which now i 
cludes 51 churches and _ represent 
36,000 Lutherans. Rev. William T. E; 
gers, administrator of the Home f 
Aged Lutherans, was re-elected pre 
dent at the 1961 annual meeting. 

For the support of one of its speci 
projects, a day school for retarded chi: 
dren, the federation appealed to chi 
dren in Christian day schools and Sur 
day schools. Through Lenten offerins 
the children contributed more tha 
$6,000 in 1960 to support the teach 
and to provide special equipment. 

Other federation projects, beamed 1 
the metropolitan area, include: 

PTR missions, one of which wi 
held in 1959. An extension of this, th 
“Spiritual Life Mission,” is scheduld 
for 1962. 7 

Special services, including an annul 
Reformation observance, a dial-a-prayi 
service emanating from Concordia Co 
lege, and a Bible institute. 

The Badger Lutheran, _ biweeki 
newspaper containing Lutheran nev 
and views. | 

A library committee, which plac¢ 
books about Luther and Lutheranis: 
in public libraries. 

A radio and television committe 
which has charge of “Answers for Ti 
day” and co-operates with other Li 
theran groups in producing the T 
program “Guideposts for Youth.” 

A relief committee, which provid 
“limited help” for the unfortunate. 

A public relations committee, whic 
draws up listings of churches for a 
and frequently includes a “spiritu 
message” from the federation to tl 
unchurched. 

President Eggers, says the Sentin 
sees the “destiny of the Luther: 
Church” identified more closely ea 
year with the destiny of the urban are 

“The big-city area with a populatic 
of more than a million people,” | 
adds, “presents the type of proble 
that neither the District nor the co 
gregation alone can solve. We are tt 
ing to make an impact on our area | 
bringing to the many thousands of u 
churched among us a knowledge 
salvation, by elevating moral practi 
and by deepening spiritual life.” 
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NELC Votes to Merge 
Vith Missouri Synod 


. proposal to merge with The Lu- 
an Church — Missouri Synod was 
pted by the 63d annual convention 
he Finnish National Evangelical Lu- 
an Church, held at Ely, Minn., 
e 28—July 2. 
.ccording to Rev. E. A. Heino, pres- 
it of the 11,000-member body, the 
posal will become effective if one 
d of member churches do not pro- 
its adoption within six months. 
jr. Mark J. Steege and Rev. E. W. 
ischer, members of Synod’s Com- 
ee on Finnish Relations, addressed 
convention. 
\fter reviewing the import of the 
ger vote, the convention committee 
doctrine “urged ali delegates calmly 
fairly to report the resolution to 
r home. churches for adoption or 
ction,’ Pastor Feldscher reports. 


iducator-Editor Joins 
SPH Editorial Staff 


‘ev. Andrew J. Buehner, a veteran 
23 years of educational and mission- 
work in India and since 1956 edi- 
of Lutheran Scholar, last month ac- 
ted a position in the editorial depart- 
it of Concordia Publishing House. 
Pastor Buehner 
brings to his new 
post a wide range 
of scholastic and 
linguistic abilities 
gained in academic 
and research proj- 
ects in schools on 
three continents. A 
1928 graduate of 
the St. Louis sem- 
inary, he has taken 
postgraduate cour- 
ses at the seminary 
the University of Missouri (M. A., 
4). Research studies include work 
he University of Adelaide, Australia, 
University of Travancore, India, 
the University of Chicago. 
lected a member of Phi Delta 
pa in 1944, the 56-year-old edu- 
r-editor held membership in the 
ia Philosophical Congress and the 
la Science Congress. 
fter his return from the India field 
950 he served parishes in Meadow 
ve, Nebr., where he was chairman 
he Stewardship Board of the North- 
Nebraska District, and in Vin- 
nes, Ind:, where he headed the Cen- 
District’s Rural Life Commission. 


J. . Buehner 
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See Need for New 
German Bible Version 


Publication of The New English Bi- 
ble: New Testament has revived dis- 
cussion among German _ Protestant 
church leaders as to the need of a sim- 
ilar translation into modern German. 

Though there are a few more recent 
German versions of the Bible, the offi- 
cial and only valid translation presently 
in use in all German Protestant 
churches is Martin Luther’s. The Lu- 
ther Bible has several times been “re- 
vised,” but it still adheres largely to the 
original in style and phraseology. 

The latest revised version of Lu- 
ther’s translation of the New Testament 
was completed in 1957. A revision of 
the Old Testament is expected to be 
completed before 1962. 

Both revised versions were worked 
out by a special commission of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. The 
commission has stressed that while it 
was taking “special care to see that the 
peculiarities of Luther’s translation and 
his typical language are preserved as 
much as possible,” proper account must 
be taken of the developments of mod- 
ern language, as well as recent findings 
of theological research. 

A substantial number of German 
Protestant leaders, however, are known 
to favor a new translation of the Bible 
into the language of modern man. 

They feel that the Bible’s “antiquated 
language” constitutes a particular han- 
dicap, especially among the younger 
generation and the 90 per cent of 
“passive” church members who are not 
firmly rooted in the church traditions. 


Translation of Bible 
Completed by Beck 


Completion of his translation of the 
entire Bible “into simple, modern Eng- 
lish” has been announced by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Beck, who this summer con- 
cluded 11 years of work on the Old 
Testament. Publication plans are still 
pending. 

Dr. Beck, associated with the edi- 
torial department of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House since 1946, finished his 
New Testament translation in 1950. 

His The Christ of the Gospels, a har- 
monization of the four Gospel accounts, 
was published by Concordia in 1960. 

Recently he issued Bible Truth, a 
manual of Christian instruction written 
in catechetical style, giving answers in 
Bible verses from his translation. 
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Briefly Told 


Philatelical Bach 


Johann Sebastian Bach (1685—1750) 
is one of a selected group of “Famous 
Germans” to be memorialized in a new 
series of postage stamps being prepared 
by the West German post office at Bonn. 
The famed Lutheran composer will ap- 
pear on the 20-pfennig issue. 


Yale Post for Pelikan 


Dr. Jaroslav J. Pelikan, Jr., since 
1953 a member of the University of 
Chicago’s Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty, has been appointed professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Yale University 
Divinity School effective July 1, 1962, 
according to a Yale release. A graduate 
(1946) and former faculty member of 
the St. Louis seminary, the 37-year-old 
theologian has authored and coauthored 
numerous scholarly books. 


Author, Illustrator, TV Performer 
After Steward Kim- 


ble’s __ self-illustrated 

book Scotty’s Saucer 

Trip — the 13-year- 

old Floridan’s special 

eon project at Daytona 

a Beach’s Enrichment 
a Center for Gifted 


Children — had won 
him a TV appearance, the direc- 
tor of Florida’s TV Education Program 
asked the youth to prepare a fall pro- 
gram on Channel 6, Orlando. Steward, 
younger brother Scotty (to. whom he 
dedicated his storybook), two sisters, 
and parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kim- 
ble, Port Orange, are members of Holy 
Cross Church, South Daytona. 


“Next to Godliness” 


Operation of automatic coin laun- 
dries on Sunday in Canada is illegal, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. The court de- 
cision upheld a ruling of the Ontario 
Appeal Court, which held such opera- 
tion to be an infringement of the Lord’s 
Day Act. 


Unsoldierly Conduct 


In spite of their ideological training 
“the vast majority of soldiers and offi- 
cers still attend church and christen their 
children in church,” complains Zolnierz 
Wolnosci, organ of the Polish armed 
forces. The paper called for “urgent 
measures and intensified atheistic prop- 
aganda” among the troops in order to 
“remedy the situation.” 
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Why Not? 
By Leslie G. Allenstein 


‘Industries and merchandising con- 
cerns on which many Americans de- 
pend to maintain their standard of liv- 
ing lay great stress on suitable locations 
and parking facilities. In addition, they 
spare no cost to put up spacious, at- 
tractive, inviting structures. Anything 
less, these companies know, will not 
meet or beat the competition and may 
even result in failure. 

As a church body we work in a realm 
where results are vastly more important 
than financial profit. It is our mission 
to reach redeemed souls with the Gos- 
pel, to gather them into Christian con- 
gregations, where they may worship the 
Triune God and serve Him as members 
of the body of Christ. | 

When mission congregations fail to 
- grow because of poor sites or because 
of inadequate building facilities, we are 
not accomplishing our mission. 

In some instances we are spending 
entirely too much money to support 
new congregations. Often a “new” field 
is subsidized for several decades at a 
total cost of from $50,000 to $100,000 
—chiefly because badly located, un- 
suitable buildings hamper growth. 

With modern, attractive structures, 
designed for a full parish program and 
located on choice sites, it is possible to 
establish new congregations at an aver- 
age cost of $30,000. Our failure to pro- 
vide construction loans not only repre- 
sents a wasteful expenditure of mission 
dollars but also spells failure to carry 
out our mission for Christ. 

In many areas we are marking time 
because funds are simply not available 
to buy sites and build churches. 

This situation, it seems to me, is in-. 
excusable. We have a Church Exten- 
sion Fund to administer loans. Most of 
our Districts have launched aggressive 
Church Extension promotion programs 
with tremendous success under God’s 
blessing. Church Extension is finally 
being recognized as having equal im- 
portance with evangelism, parish educa- 
tion, and stewardship. 

Our people invest money in Savings 
accounts, bonds, and stocks. Why not 
in the Church Extension Fund? 

I fervently hope that the love of 
Christ will move WITNEss readers to 
ask now at this moment, “Do I have 
any savings which could help in the 
work of saving souls?” 

If the answer is yes, write today to 
the Church Extension Board, 210 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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District Conventions 


Southeastern 
April 10—13, Hyattsville, Md. 


“The Risen Christ Moves Us to Inten- 
sive Mission Work” was the stirring mes- 
sage of Dr. Oliver R. Harms, Synod’s First 
Vice-President, at the opening of the Dis- 
trict’s 15th convention. 


Devotions each day observed the Dr. 
C. F. W. Waither sesquicentennial. 


Against a background of both Law and 
Gospel, delegates received a fresh look at 
the Ten Commandments in the essay “The 
Christian Man and the Decalog;” delivered 
by Dr. George J. Beto, president of the 
Springfield seminary. 

Ten new. congregations —four in Vir- 
ginia, three in North Carolina, and one 
each in Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia — were received. 


Mission committee resolutions com- 
mended groups which established missions 
in seven new areas and three churches 
which became self-supporting last year. 


The District established a third vice- 
presidency and elected Rev. George H. 
Mueller to this office. 


Ontario 
VUNewo——3, St. Catharines 


Chalienging messages by synodical rep- 
resentative Dr, Arthur ©. Nitz ( The 
greatest of the church’s many needs is still 
mission zeal”) and by President Philip 
Fiess (“The church is fighting for its exist- 
ence”) set the convention tone. 

District counterthrusts to the challenge 
included last year’s EMV for church ex- 
tension, which added $300,000 to the fund 
and boosted total assets to the $2 million 
mark; opening of four new missions and 
acquisition of property to develop six 
more; a decision to call a German-speaking 
evangelist to gather into churches the 
many drifting Europeans emigrating to 
larger Canadian cities; implementing a Dis- 
trictwide “Train Two” program to activate 
lagging Bible class enrollments. 

Formation of an autonomous Lutheran 
Church — Canada and related questions 
received lengthy discussion. Positive ac- 
tion on the autonomy proposal is subject 
to an approval vote by two thirds of the 
congregations in Canadian Districts. 

Noteworthy convention features: intro- 
duction of all five Missouri Synod chap- 
lains in the Dominion’s armed forces, 
headed by Lt. Col. Harold Merklinger, 
Deputy Director of the Protestant Chap- 
laincy Service; a “Walther year” essay by 
Dr. Mark Steege of the Springfield semi- 
nary; a special report by the District com- 
mittee on fraternal organizations on the 
Independent Order of Foresters. 


L. E. WENTZLAFF 


California and Nevada 
June 19—22, Oakland, Calif. 

In his opening message President Paul 
E. Jacobs urged wider “power” applica- 
tion of the Gospel to the hearts of men 
“on the other side of the tracks and on the 


other side of the world,” men “of other 
colors and backgrounds.” 


Reports of special interest were pre- 
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sented by Rev. James Sudbrock, missio: 
ary among Spanish-speaking people of Sa 
Francisco, and by Missionary Micha 
Trinklein, who came to the conventio 
directly from the boat that brought hi 
back from Taiwan. 

To celebrate the transfer of Hawai 
from Home Mission Board dependency t 
the status of a regular circuit of the Di 
trict, congregations of the islands sent t 
all delegates orchids picked from me 
bers’ gardens. 

A resolution to change the District’ 
name failed to carry. However, a prope 
to engage a full-time worker in the field 
of education and youth work won unanil 
mous approval. | 

Current attacks on the Scriptures an 
merely old ones in new dress, Dr. Jacok 
A. O. Preus, Springfield seminary profeg 
sor, pointed out in his essay on “The Inex 
rancy of Scripture.” Inerrancy, he affirme 
means “free from all error, not only i 
matters of faith, doctrine, and morals, b 
also in matters of fact, science, history 
Clon 
Dr. Arthur C. Nitz, representing Syn 
od’s President in his home District, cau 
tioned against a “plaster saint” type a 


Christianity. WiLbuR E. BARNETT | 


Southern Illinois 
June 19—21, Nokomis 


“The great need of our world is nd 
bigger hydrogen bombs, not exploration ij 
outer space, not the ability to send a maj 
to the moon and bring him back; the oe 
need of our world today is the simple stor 
of how Christ died for man’s sin and wa 
raised for man’s salvation,” said Dr. Ra 
land P. Wiederaenders. in setting the ton 
for the 35th regular delegate convention 


As a sequel President Alfred Bul 
stressed that the church has a compa¢ 
message for a “compact” age, when me 
who like to measure themselves ‘nine fe 
tall,” are as nothing before the heave 
high significance of. the Cross. | 
The year’s mission review showed twi 
building programs completed and severe 
new sites under consideration but expresse 
concern over a 24-per-cent drop in adu 
accessions. | 
Impressive and stimulating were th 
“Christian growth aids to all ages” tat 
leaux presented by the Christian edutz 
tion committee, and the “heartbeat of th 
Gospel” slide and film presentation of th 
stewardship committee. 
Created by convention resolution wet 
a Nursing Home Association to put in mc 
tion possible ways of providing care fc 
the aging; a committee on legislation t 
give congregations information and guic 
ance concerning church-related issues be 
fore state and Federal lawmakers; and 
District rural life placement service. 
“Affirming the Communion of Saint: 
was the subject of Prof. Harry Coiner 
doctrinal paper. “Every member of th 
body of Christ has some service to pe 
form,” said the St. Louis seminary teache 
“No one may say to others: ‘I have n 
need of you’. . . . All should remembe 
that when the pastor preaches, everyor 
preaches; when the pastor administers tt 
Sacrament, everyone administers the Sa 


rament.” 
RONALD SCHMIDT 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


The story behind 
LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
Life Insurance 


What are its aims? What has it accomplished? What has its growth been? 


Lutheran Brotherhood was organized as a life insurance 
society to benefit Lutherans. When Lutheran church 
leaders incorporated the Society in 1917, they wrote into 
their charter this passage: “‘. . . to furnish protection to its 
members, their dependents and beneficiaries, through the 
payment of benefits in case of death or disability.” 

Since 1917, Lutheran Brotherhood has had an astound- 
ing growth. Today the Society has more than 114 billion 
dollars of insurance in force. In 1960 sales were 236 million 
dollars. In size, Lutheran Brotherhood is among the upper 
10% of all life insurance companies in the country. It 
operates in 40 states and five Canadian provinces, offering 
all types of life insurance and retirement plans to all 
Lutherans, regardless of synod. 

Church loans play an important part in the story 
behind Lutheran Brotherhood. The Society set a pre- 
cedent among insurance organizations about 1930 by 
granting loans to Lutheran churches. At present, the 
Society has more than 830 church loans totaling more 
than $29 million to congregations of 10 synods in 30 
states and 5 Canadian provinces. 

This year Lutheran Brotherhood has budgeted more 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


A legal reserve LIFE INSURANCE society * 701 Second Avenue So. « Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Discover the advantages 
of buying life insurance 
from a Lutheran 

life insurance society. 


Mail the coupon now Address 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD Dept. Q-9 
701 Second Avenue South e Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please furnish me details about Lutheran Brotherhood 


Name 


than $656,000 for fraternal and benevolence activities. 
The contributions support such things as: Student scholar- 
ships, faculty fellowships, Boy Scouts, local branches, 
fine arts program, Lutheran Center, Sunday School teach- 
ing aids, films, The BOND, Martin Luther Library, 
institutes, lecture series by leading scholars and other 
timely projects. 

Lutheran Brotherhood’s 44 years have been enriched 
by many outstanding people and events. Prominent 
Lutherans—ministers, educators, state officers, business- 
men—have served on its Board. 

In 1956, Lutheran Brotherhood erected its new 2% 
million dollar building—a modern steel and glass struc- 
ture—a beautiful and important addition to Upper Mid- 
west architecture. 

Numerous Lutheran groups—local, district, regional 
and national—are using the Lutheran Center for meetings 
and other gatherings. These facilities include a 266-seat 
auditorium, a beautiful lounge overlooking the terraced 
garden, a dining room and the Martin Luther Library. 
All Lutherans are cordially invited to share these facilities 
provided for them in the home of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


Zone State 


for information. 
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Deaths 


Elmer F. Muhly, July 15, 1914, Cor- 
nelius, Oreg., to June 22, 1961, Williams, 
Calif.; son of Fred and Elise Meyer Muhly; 
graduated St.Louis seminary, 1938; par- 
ishes: Grand Coulee-Hartline, Wash.; Cald- 
well, Idaho; Aberdeen, Klickitat, Wash.; 
Terra Linda, Calif.; San Rafael, Calif., 
1957—61. Survivors: Irene Lorenz Muhly; 
sons Donald, Douglas; daughter Karen 
Winters. Funeral: June 26, San Rafael, 
June 28, Cornelius; interment, St. Peter 
Cemetery, Cornelius. 


Louis C. Rehfeldt, July 20, 1884, Garna- 
villo, Iowa, to April 11, (1961, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil; son of Joacquim and Mary 
Littergren Rehfeldt; graduated Springfield 
seminary, 1907 (D. D., 1943); pastor, Sao 
Miguel de Dois Irmaos, Brazil; professor, 
Concordia Seminary, Porto Alegre, 1918 
to 1959, when he retired; Treasurer, Brazil 
District, 1928—60; cofounder, Casa Pub- 
licadora Concordia; founder, Mensageiro 
Luterano; editor, Jovem Luterano. Sur- 
vivors: Marie Goerl Rehfeldt; sons Rev. 
Waldo; John, Rev. Mario; daughters Helen 
Barthel, Herta Krey, Gertrude Schmidt, 
Ivonne Schueler, Eleanora. Funeral: Porto 
Alegre; interment, Lutheran Cemetery of 
Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre. 


Louis E. Ulmer, Aug. 25, 1906, Spruce 
Grove, Alta.; Can., to April 29, 1961, 
Guthrie, Okla.; son of Jacob and Marie 
Hollinger Ulmer; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1932; parishes: Hufsmith, Tex.; 
Guthrie-Orlando, Okla., 1947—61; archi- 
vist, Oklahoma District, since 1956. Sur- 
vivors: daughters Eudora Oswalt, La 
Verne, Grace Davis, Gloria, Diana. Fu- 
neral: May 3, Guthrie; May 5, Bishop, 
Tex.; interment, Bishop. 


Emil A. Wardin, May 5, 1898, Hemlock, 
Mich., to May 7, 1961, Bay City, Mich.; 
son of August and Anna Henske Wardin; 
graduated River Forest teachers college, 
1919; school: Immanuel, Bay City, 1919 
to 1961. Survivor: Irma Finner Wardin. 
Funeral: May 10, Bay City. 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATES 

Bergen, Ronald L., in Pilgrim, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., by Carl L. Bergen, June 18. 

Brinkman, F. Peter, in Faith, Milwaukee, Wis., 
by W. C. Hagebusch, June 4. 

Buelow, Albert H., in Emmanuel, Fresno, 
Calif., by Egon W. Gebauer, June 11. 

Cherney, Donald J., in Greenfield Park, West 
Allis, Wis., by K. H. Evers, June 11. 

Dorn, Paul H., in Trinity, Elgin, Minn., by 
Oscar H. Dorn, June 18. 

Faga, Paul A., in St. John, Adair, Iowa, by E. 
F. Dohrmann, June 11. 

Faga, Robert O., in St. John, Adair, Iowa, by 
E. F. Dohrmann, June 11. 

Goebel, Richard F., in Zion, Wausau, Wis., by 
Paul Roehrs, June 11. 

Gutermuth, Leroy J., in Immanuel, St. Charles, 
Mo., by Frederic Niedner. June 4. 

Harmann, Eldor J., in Bethany, Milwaukee, 
Wis., by George Beiderwieden, Sr., June 18. 

Hougum, Daniel J., in St. John, Auburndale, 
Wis., by Frederick H. Krueger, June 11. 

Jackson, Ronald E., in Redeemer, Eau Claire, 
Wis., by Herbert F. Juneau, June 18. 
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Johnson, Ronald M., in Grace, Teaneck, N. J., 
by Charles L. Ertman, June 17. ; 

Kraft, Ronald A., in St. Paul, St. Louis, Mo., 
by Milton L. Rudnick, June 18. 

Kummer, Carl M., in Redeemer, Colden, N. Y., 
by Arthur Kleindienst, June 18. 

Lineberger, Larry R., in Concordia, Conover, 
N.C., by L. A. Wolf, June 4. i 

Medley, J. Elmer, in Our Saviour, Baltimore, 
Md., by George H. Mueller, June 11. | 

Myers, Robert F., in Trinity, Logan, Ohio, by 
Dale Werling, June 11. 

Pedersen, Pete D., in Christ, St. Paul, Nebr., 
by Albert L. Kohtz, June 11. 

Rathgeber, Charles W., in St. Matthew, West- 
field, Tex., by E. R. Rathgeber, June 18. 

Smith, Frank B., in Mount Calvary, Omaha, 
Nebr., by E. J. Dreyer, June 11. ; 

Sommerfield, Bruce R., in Covenant, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., by H. A. Neuberger, June 18. 

Strawn, Robert A., in Immanuel, Belvidere, 
Ill., by Carl G. Kruse, June 11. j 

Stuckmeyer, C. David, in Grace, Pontiac, 
Mich., by Richard C. Stuckmeyer, June 18. 

Trieglaff, Eugene E., in Hope, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., by Willard F. Hanser, June 11. 


Ordained and Installed: 

Alsbury, Donald O., Immanuel, Giese, and 
Grace, McGrath, Minn., by Richard Nack, 
June 11. A 

Hentscher, Daniel F., St. Paul, Cross Plains, 
Ind., by Dean Greunke, June 18 


Lindke, Walter, St.John, Bath, and Salem, 
Chandlerville, Ill, by Marvin Matzke, 
June 18. 

PASTORS 
Installed: 


Bach, J. Einar, St. Paul, Clay Center, Kans., 
by E. W. Schade, June 18. 

Beall, Arthur G., Mount Olive, 
Ohio, by Ernest Eggers, May 28. 

Beck, Alfred H., Holy Cross, Spokane, Wash., 
by Roland A. Koch, June 4. 

Becker, Philip G., Immanuel, Carlos, and Re- 
deemer, Osakis, Minn., by H. L. Sprengeler, 
June 4. 

Behrens, Donald W., St. John, Oxford, Nebr., 
by Victor Jordening, June 4. 

Claycombe, Howard E., St. Mark, Port Credit, 
Ont., Can., by Paul G. Barth, June 18. 

Drachenberg, Herbert R., Monona, Madison, 
Wis., by George Winterstein, June 11. 

Greve, Edgar G., Trinity, R.1, Hilbert, Wis., 
by Martin A. Schneider, June 18. 

Herbener, Mark B., Mount Olive, Dallas, Tex., 
by Paul G. Strickert, June 4. 

Hethke, Elmer C., Hope, (Turk Lake) Green- 
ville, Mich., by R. J. Scholz, June 18. 

Hey, Lowell M., as asst. pastor, Zion, Fergu- 
son, Mo., by Walter J. Hoffmann, June 18. 
Kappeler, Eugene D., Redeemer, Oklahoma 

City, Okla., by W. H. Hansel, June 18. 

Kesselmayer, Darwood J., Holy Cross, O’Fal- 
lon, Mo., by Erich V. Oelschlaeger, May 28. 

Kimpel, Julius V., Immanuel, Cordova, Md., 
by Theodore Hafner, June 11. ’ 

Kuhn, Wesley, J., St.. Matthew, Rochester, 
N. Y., by Lvle W. Halvorson, June 4. 

Lehenbauer, Victor H., St. John, Alma, Kans., 
by Arnold E. Oldehoeft, June 11. 

Mueller, Paul C., Trinity, Boone, Iowa, by 
Pres. G. W. Lobeck, June 4. 

Peterson, George C., Our Savior, Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., by Theodore Hafner, June 4. 
Ruhl, Lorne C., Trinity, Oscoda, Mich., by T. 

R. Bartell, June 4. 

Stenbeck, Clarence A., Trinity, Madison, Nebr., 
by Robert W. F. Harms, June 11. 

Studtmann, Robert H., Peace, Galena Park, 
Tex., by J. W. Jackson, June 11. 

Tschatschula, Marvin, Faith, Derby, Kans., by 
Paul Von Dielingen, June 11. 

Veit, Ben F., Gloria Dei, New Orleans, La., by 
L. E. Nelsen, Jr., June 4. 

Westhoff, Chalmer G., Immanuel, 
Kans., by John D. Kovac, June 11. 


Inducted: 


Conrad, Robert, as assistant professor, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., by Alfred 
O, Fuerbringer, March 8. 


Cleveland, 


Bremen, 


TEA } 

Installed: HENS 

Arkebauer, Bernard H., as director of educa- 
tion, Luther Memorial, Shorewood, Wis., by 
Lawrence W. Brandt, June 11. 

Hinrichs, Edmund C., St. Stephen, Atkins, 
Iowa, by Julius E. Koch, June 11. 

Schlegel, Cand. Orvin L., St. Luke, Wauseon, 
Ohio, by Arthur Senn, June 11. 


Inducted: 


Roth, Cand. Alfred R., as assistant professor, 
Concordia College, Portland, Oreg., by E. P. 
Weber, June 5. 
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Official Notices | 


Rev. Walter W. Grumm, Monterey, Cali 
has been appointed Counselor of the new 
created Monterey Bay Circuit (No. 16) — Pai 
E. Jacoss, President, California and Neva: 
District. 

Rev. Paul H. Laabs, St. Louis, Mo., has be} 
appointed Counselor of Circuit 15 to succe! 
Rev. Ernest L. Gerike. — W. J. STELLING, Pre 
ident, Western District. 


Election Results 


The Board of Electors of Concordia Teac: 
ers College, River Forest, Ill., on_June 
elected Marvin J. Dumler, Ed. D., Riv 
Forest, Ill., as associate professor in educ 
tion and psychology and Wilbert H. Ros 
Ph. D., Concordia, Mo., as associate profess 
in social science, and they have accepted ti 
calls extended to them. The election of — 
associate professor in science and mathemat: 
was postponed. — W. H. Harrkorr, Secretai 
Board of Control. 


Nominations for 
Associate Professorships 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo, 


Systematic Theology 


Prof. Robert Preus, Ph. D., St. Louis, Mo., | 
the Board of Control, Concordia Semina1 
St. Louis; St. Luke, Dedham, Mass.; Zic 
Dallas, Tex.; Highland Park, Los Angel. 
Calif.; Our Redeemer, Peekskill, N. * 
Trinity, West Roxbury, Mass.; Christ, Cc 
Bay, Oreg.; Salem, Malone, Tex. 

Rev. John H. Tietjen, Th. D., Leonia, N..« 
St. John, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Practical Theology 


Rev. Victor Frank, M.A., Milwaukee, Wi 
St. Paul, Omaha, Nebr. 

Rev. Adolph R. Meyer, M.A., Warrensbu! 
Mo.: Immauel, Higginsville, Mo. 

Rev. Kenneth E. Runge, Detroit, Mich.: Sai 
John, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. David S. Schuller, Ph. D., S. T. M., Sai 
Louis: Board of Control, Concordia Sen 
nary, St. Louis. 


Any correspondence regarding these non 
nees should be in the hands of the unde 
signed within 30 days of publication of tl 
notice. — Rev. FREDERIC NIEDNER, D.D., Secr 
tary, Board of Control, 609 N. Sixth St., Sai 
Charles, Mo. 


Nominations for the Presidency 
of the Theological Department 
of Seminario Concordia 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


Prof. Otto A. Goerl, Porto Alegre, by Cr 
Santa Cruz do Sul; Santa Trindade, Morei 
Redentor, Carazinho; Cruz, Sertao de Ge 
eral Vargas; Siao, Getulio Vargas; Sao M 
teus, Sapiranga; Siao, Ararica; Concord 
Porto Alegre; Emanuel, Esquina Emanu 
Cristo, Linha Lavina; Sao Miguel, Do 
Irmaos; Cristo, Porto Alegre; Sao Pau 
Porto Alegre; Sao Joao, Santa Rosa; Tri 
dade, Linha 15 de Novembro I; Cristo, Lin 
7 de Setembro; Sao Mateus, Linha 15 
Novembro II, R.G.S.; Paz, Irati, Be 
Trindade, Joinvile; Redentor, Estrada, S. 

Prof. Arno Gueths, Porto Alegre: Siao, Lin 
26, Ajuricaba, R.G.S. 

Dr. Walter Kunstmann, Porto Alegre: Si 
Sees Angelo; Emanuel, Picada Hai 


Rev. George J. Mueller, Porto Alegre: Sai 
Cruz, Ponta Grossa, Par. 

Prof. Frederick C. Otten, Porto Alegre: § 

Joao, Cangussu; Redentor, Solidez, R. G 

Rev. Elmer Reimnitz, Niteroi: Sao Paulo, / 
roio do Meio, R.G.S.; Trinity, Amari 
Tex.; Immanuel, Dimock, S. Dak.; Trini 
San Diego, Calif.; Christ, Lincoln, Net 
Christ, Norfolk, Va.; Faith, Greenvi 
Miss.; Zion, Bismarck, N. Dak.; Grace, P 
isades Park, N.J.; Our Redeemer, Wich 
Falls, Tex.; Zion, Bennington, Nebr. 

Dr. ; Hans Rottmann, Porto Alegre: Cris 

Deane Paulo, Canoas, R. G.S. 
Tr. Kar - Rupp, Porto Alegre: Cristo, 
Coleta, R.G.S. = mete 

Rev. Arnaldo J. Schmidt, Santo Angelo: Cri 
Herveiras; Sao Joao, Erechim; Sao Jo 
Pelotas; Emanuel, Ijui, R. G.S. 

Dr. Martim C. Warth, Porto Alegre: Cri 
Estrada Schroeder, S.C.; Paz, Rio de | 
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Belvo, Guan; Sao Paulo, 
‘rindade, Capoere; Paz, Campo B boa 
ie coldo: eae pees REI el, Rt G. Ss. - 
2v). odolpho 3 arth, Erechim: 

Linha III, R.G.S. aE Sats 


Correspondence regarding these candidates 
ould be addressed to the undersigned within 
ree weeks of publication of this notice, — 
IV. CaRLos. H. WartH, Secretary, Board of 
mtrol, Caixa Postal 71, Novo Hamburgo, 
195. Brazil: i 


Changes of Address 


Novo Hamburgo; 


istors: 


Berndt, Juan G., Levarte 610, Casilla 45 
Playa Ancha, Valparaiso, Chile 

Bertram, Edward G., 62 Shan Tzu Ting, 
Chia Yi, Taiwan, Rep. of China 

Buerger, Martin A., 103 Yorkshire Dr., 
Birmingham 9, Ala. 

Dierks, Chap. William T., USN, 

USS Klondike (AR-22), c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Finke, Chap. (Maj.) Frederick K., Office of 
the Base Chaplain, 11th Combat Sup. 
Group, Altus AFB, Okla. 

Grimm, Victor H. (em.), 10 N. Henderson, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Grumm, Walter W., 226 Light House Ave., 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Hansen, Dale D., 1717 Roosevelt, 

Wausau, Wis. 

Hansen, Eyrich E., 1000 Memorial Dr., 
Box 544, Crookston, Minn. 

Heidler, Robert E., 1357 E. Luzerne St., 

_. Philadelphia 24, Fa. 

Hentscher, Daniel F., R. 1, Cross Plains, Ind. 

Kaufmann, Louis A., 147 West Fifth St., 
Corning, N. Y. 

Kesselmayer, Darwood J., 

72 Country Life Dr., O’Fallon, Mo. 

Kleidon, Edmund G., 810 W. Pleasant St., 

__ Knoxville, Iowa 

Krampitz, David R., 8900 Sheridan Dr., 

Clarence, N. Y. 

Krieger, Eugene L., 1755 Ridgewood Ave., 

_S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Mundinger, Gerhard H.,10555 Strathmore Dr., 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Pankow, Fred, 626 Bushwick, 

Brooklyn 6, N.Y. : 

Phipps, Ralph, 2398 Yamata-cho, Naka-Ku, 

Yokohama, Japan 

Rogness, Emmet C., 5151 Agatite, 

Chicago 30, IIl. 

shaw, Chap. (Capt.) James E., 50th Inf. 

3d ARB, APO 26, New York, N. Y. 

[schatschula, Marvin E., 

749 El Paso, Derby, Kans. 

Nangerin, Norman, 3330 N. 48th St., 

Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

Verfelmann, Ernst F., 725 N. American St., 

Stockton 3, Calif. 

Nolf, Lester A., 2329 Springs Rd., 

Hickory, N.C. 


achers: 


serthold, Edward K., 313 N. Main, 
Wheaton, Ill. 

varlson, Kenneth L., 901 Evergreen, 

-Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

Yietrich, Clifford, 2314 Springs Rd., 
Hickory, N.C. 

roetsch, William P., 8742 N. Green Bay Ave., 


’ 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

rroenke, Paul H., 213 Fremont St., 
Watertown, Wis. 

‘roll, David, 857 W. Grove Pl., 

Toledo 6, Ohio ’ 

roth, Elmer A., Jr., 6700 Phillip St., 
Metairie, La. 

faack, Edwin W., 1113 W. State St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. ’ 

‘ell, Arnold H., R.2, Merrill, Wis. 

‘rueger, Edward F., 8115 Thurston, 
Milwaukee 18, Wis. 

farten, Ronald C., 2018 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 

latzke, Frederick, 7411 W. Center St., 

Apt. 4, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

IcKay, James, Box 8, Westfield, Tex. 

leyer, Gerhardt V., 1321 23d Ave., N., 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

lueller, Carl H. (cand.), 988 Marshall Ave.. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. : 

fund, Roy, 1268 23d St., N. E., Hickory, N.C. 
shnarre, Harold, 1750 Fifth, S. E., 
Edmonds, Wash. 

shultz, Lloyd NeZ008 E. 120th St., 
Cleveland 20, io 

9eckhard, Herman J., 2241 15th Ave., N.E., 
Hickory, N.C. 

imm, Walter P., 3937 Plymouth Rd., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

rinklein, Mark, 1321 Ashland, Evanston, Ill. 
essel, Victor G., R.1, Vallonia, Ind. 
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SRN RAN ACAD CRAGRRY 


Report of Synod’s Treasurer 


Receipts from District Treasurers 


Districts 
Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
Central 
Central Illinois 
Colorado 
Eastern 
English 
Florida-Georgia 
Iowa East 
lowa West 
Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern Illinois 
Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


1961 5/12th of 
Pledge Pledge 
$ 85,000 $ 35,416 
850,000 354,167 
384,000 160,000 
1,600,000 666,667 
650,000 270,834 
260,000 108,334 
480,000 200,000 
1,000,000 416,667 
150,000 62,500 
395,000 164,584 
650,000 270,834 
560,000 233,534. 
75,000 315250 
1,715,000 714,584 
1,800,000 750,000 
76,000 31,667 
205,000 85,416 
750,000 312,500 
1,338,750 owes 2 
450,000 187,500 
355,000 147,916 
162,400 67,666 
180,000 75,000 
315,000 131,250 
1,125,000 468,750 
345,000 143,750 
172,000 71,666 
370,000 154,166 
415,000 M2 9NG 
472,500 196,875 
633,940 264,141 
1,325,000 552,084 
$19,344,590 


$8,060,246 


DALAT RAC LATA 


Receipts 
2-1-61 to 6-30-61 


$ 27,898 
272,938 
160,000 
595,963 
270,833 

DFS 
188,000 
349,156 

62,979 
164,583 
233,000 
186,400 

31,286 
554,037 
583,528 

31,667 

63,484 
241,783 
487,803 
140,477 
147,916 

68,457 

75,000 

98,940 
362,383 
143,965 

71,667 
141,667 
132-922 
176,399 
182,203 
426,595 
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MARTIN E, STRIETER, Treasurer 


Monthly Financial Report 


In ancient Boston town the city 
fathers ordered a road built 20 miles 
of the village of Newton. 
“That’s about as far west as anyone 
will ever go,” said the mayor. They 
thought that their little back yard 
was the whole continent. Today these 
roads sweep west to the Pacific and 


west 


south to the Gulf. 


“Make no small plans for the 
‘ed work of the Lord,” said Rev. Walter 
H. Meyer, former Kansas District 
He meant that we must 
build Gospel roads to the ends of the 
, earth to seek and serve and save the 
462 least and the last and the lost. 

That is our work program. It calls 


President. 


the shortage. 


helped 


our people remitted and to give you 
(It would be $1,289, 
089). Why not phone your pastor 
or treasurer to check whether your 
congregation 
shortage by being behind in its mis- 
sion remittances. 
work program! 


create this 


Really, it’s your 


“No congregation ever does a 


dom 


for $8,060,246 (5/12 of $19,344, 


590) for the first five months. 


Ask 


your fourth-grader to subtract what 


“in 
unto all nations.” 


R. C. MUBLY 


great work when it is thinking in 
small terms,” said Roy L. Smith. 
You have a precious Savior. 
love Him. He loves you. May this 
love constrain you to do your part 
to preach this Gospel of the King- 
all the world for a witness 
(Matthew 24:14) 


You 


Assoc. Stewardship Counselor 


SACLE AV Ghty MAUS te HLOMAV Rb ceaTa tao 


LOGAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
MAN HELPS 
ELIGIBLE 

LUTHERANS 


What are your financial goals? Is your earning power 
protected; are you saving toward pleasant retirement? 
You can get help with these and other insurance needs 
from the Aid Association for Lutherans representative 
in your community. He is specially trained to help 
you with: 


° COMPLETE FAMILY INSURANCE PLANNING 

* PROTECTING FAMILY INCOME 

¢e DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

¢e PLANNING A RETIREMENT INCOME 

* CREATING A KEY MAN INSURANCE PROGRAM 
°* INVESTING IN ANNUITIES 

e ADVISING ON ESTATE PLANNING 

¢e MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


' 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS opprteton, wiscon lees" 


Join America’s largest fraternal LOWER NET COS’. $83 


n F : qo aes 
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Ss 
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